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(3) the formula for P v the price level for 191 2. 

[See Purchasing Power of Money, Ch. X and Appendix.] 

This may be economics — though doubt is respectfully suggested on 
that point — but it is assuredly not likely to arouse great enthusiasm 
among college sophomores or juniors. It is proper to state that this is 
an extreme illustration, but it is none the less a real illustration of the 
specific character of this book when compared with other elementary 
texts in economics. Professor Fisher's enthusiasm for his method, his 
brilliant class-room form and his striking personality could make this 
book successful. But most teachers of economics would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to do so. 

B. M. Anderson, jr. 
Columbia University. 

The Aldrich Plan in the Light of Modern Banking. By Lud- 
wig Bendix. New York, Robert R. Johnston, 1912. — vii, 229 pp. 

This book throws a beam of cold, clear light on a project the discus- 
sion of which has been befogged in almost equal degree by ignorance, 
prejudice and political chicanery. 

The author is a native of Germany. Before coming to America as 
the head of the statistical department of a large private banking firm, 
he was connected with the School of Commerce in Berlin. He thus 
speaks from the vantage point of the student whose reading and study 
are buttressed by personal observation and experience in the field of 
practical business. As a foreigner he escapes the political predilections 
or prejudices that color almost every American's consideration of big, 
national questions, and he can study the problem of banking reform 
from a completely detached and a purely scientific viewpoint. His 
opinions and suggestions are worthy, therefore , of serious and respectful 
consideration. 

The main body of the book is divided into three chapters. The first 
of these deals with the American banking system, with the main fea- 
tures of continental banking and with the fundamental ideas of the 
Aldrich plan. The second expounds clearly the details of the Aldrich 
plan, while the third comprises a careful criticism of the plan, a con- 
sideration of the basis of the opposition to it, and the author's own 
conclusions and constructive suggestions. There is also an appendix 
including the original and the revised Aldrich plan, the bill introduced 
by the Monetary Commission and a series of valuable statistical tables. 
Mention should also be made of the index, which is full and serviceable. 
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The first two chapters of the book are essentially descriptive. In 
the description of the national banking system, the author makes 
some erroneous statements. On page 4 he informs us that the 
minimum deposit of bonds by national banks with the United States 
government is $30,000. Since the banks in communities of 3000 
inhabitants or less require a total capital of only $25,000, the absurd- 
ity of this statement is patent. Furthermore, the author says that 
large banks have to deposit bonds with the government to an amount 
equal to one third of their capital (page 4), and that on the three-per- 
cent bonds they can issue notes only to 75 per cent of the face value 
of the bonds (page 5). Besides erroneous statements there are also 
erroneous implications ; but as the main purpose of the book is to dis- 
cuss the Aldrich plan, these slips are of little consequence. 

The interesting and valuable part of the book is that which is con- 
cerned with the discussion and criticism of the national reserve-associa- 
tion scheme. On the whole the attitude of the author is friendly. 
His main criticisms are two : the first is that, with the note-issue 
privilege left to the individual banks to the extent that is proposed in 
the plan, any effective centralization and elasticity of note issue would 
probably be prevented ; and second , that the narrow restrictions on 
the scope of the business of the reserve association would not only 
prevent it from keeping in close touch with business developments but 
would also hamper it seriously in the effort effectively to control the 
discount market. To remedy these weaknesses, he suggests that the 
note-issue privilege be withdrawn from all member banks, and that the 
national reserve association be permitted to do business, certainly with 
all banks, whether member or not, and preferably also, under certain 
conditions , with individuals ; and furthermore that the national reserve 
association be allowed to purchase prime bills under the official rate 
whenever the latter is below what might — to borrow from Bagehot — be 
called the " apprehension " level. 

Both of these criticisms rest of course on estimated probabilities 
rather than on certainties, but to the extent that the probabilities are 
accurately gauged the criticisms are of highest importance. Concern- 
ing the first criticism, however, it may perhaps be said that there is 
not any great likelihood of a large number of national banks remaining 
outside of the association or maintaining an independent issue. And 
concerning the second it may be observed that the presence on the 
board of directors of the central association of a large number of pre- 
sumably able and experienced bankers ought to make it possible for 
the central association to keep in pretty close touch with developments 
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in the credit market. There ought not, however, to be the slightest 
doubt about the power of the reserve association to make its rate 
effective. Such power is vital to any real control of the reserves, and 
should an extension of the functions of the association prove to be 
necessary to safeguard this control, then the author's plea for such 
extension will have to be heeded. 

On the whole, Mr. Bendix's study is a valuable one. We need more 
like it. Too much of the discussion of the currency problem has been 
carried on by incompetents. The matter is too vital to be left entirely 
to the politicians ; and Mr. Bendix has rendered a distinct service in 
his discussion by ignoring all considerations except sound principles of 
banking. A word must be said in appreciation of the excellence of the 
work of the translator, Dr. Harry Friedman. 

Eugene E. Agger. 

Les Syndicats feminins et les syndicats mixtes en France. By 
Auguste Pawlowski. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912. — 188 pp. 

M. Auguste Pawlowski is the author of several studies on the history, 
theory and practice of labor organizations in France. His first little 
volume on the " General Confederation of Labor" (C. G. T.) was 
followed by one on the so-called " Yellow Syndicates" (Les Syndicats 
Jaunes) , and now comes this volume devoted to women's trade unions 
and to unions composed of both employers and workingmen, which in 
France are called " mixed syndicates." 

M. Pawlowski holds that trade unions are necessary economic 
phenomena called into being by modern industrial conditions. He 
believes that workingmen's organizations can and should deal with 
the problems arising in modern industry, such as wages, unemployment, 
working conditions etc. But he would like to see the unions deal with 
employers in a spirit of friendliness and conciliation , and he judges all 
trade-union activities from this point of view. He is therefore critical 
toward the revolutionary organization of the C. G. T., and friendly to 
those unions which aim to promote the solidarity of labor and capital. 
In the historic and descriptive portions of his work, however, M. Paw- 
lowski is quite impartial , presenting the facts as they are ; and this 
makes his studies valuable regardless of the point of view. 

Woman, M. Pawlowski finds, has entered industry to stay, and is 
prompted by her industrial position to organize along economic lines. 
Yet women's trade unions are few and small, not only in France, but 
in other countries as well. In France there were 116,652 organized 



